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FOREWORD 



This module Is' one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) {earning pacKages focusing upon 
specific professiorfal competencies of vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon which these modules are J^ased were iden- 
tlfled'and verified through research as being importantto suc- 
^cessful vocational teaching at bo^h the^ secondary'and post- 
a^ondary levels of instruction. The'rpodules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational area^. , 

EMh module provides Learning , experiences that Integrate 
Jhpory and application; each culml^iates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
^ vidual or groups of. teachers in tjaining working under the 
, direction and with )he assistance of (e&cher educate rs*acting as 
resource persons. Resource person^ should be skilled in the 
tea<^er^ competency being de^loped and should be thor- 
ovgnly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials. 

The design "of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-basldwpr^servlce and 

" mservlce teacher preparation pi^rams to mbet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests, the materials are intended for 
< use by^universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tio n , post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
bthers responsible for the profe^ional development of Voca- 
tional teachers^. Further information about the use of the mod-^ 
ules in reached education programs is contained in three re-' 

^ lated documents: Student Guide to Using Performance- Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Pfirformance-Based Teacher Education {Materials and 
Guide fo Impiementatlon of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. / 

The PBTE curriculum packages are prodiicts of a sustained 
research and development inprt t^y The Center's Proaram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many m- 
dividuals', institution s,jand agencies participate<j with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to th^ systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials. Over 40 teache7educat0!:s provided input in 
development of initial versions' of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons m 20 universities, colleQes, 
and post-secondary instmjtions used the^ materials and pro- 
" video feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Si^eciai recognition for major individual roles m the direction, 
development, coor<^ination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of , these materials '\s extended to the following progranj^staff: 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director: RoiJert E. ^ohon. As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialist: Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant: and Karen Quinn, 'Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition* Is also extended to Kristy Ross., Technical 
Assistant: Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to,Hie final refinement of 
the materials. Contributiof)s.made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental Versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged, Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
contpetency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. \ 

Appreciation -^s also extended to all those outside The C^r^ter 
(consultants,, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who corrtributed'sp generously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center In cooperation with. the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregqn State University and at 
yie University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University. Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of^the materials was carried out with'assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educato?^ and students of Cen- 
tral Washkigton State College: Colorado State University: Ferris 
^tate Cpllege, Michigan: Florida State University: +io(land Col- 
lege, P.E.I., Canada; Oklahoma State Un^ersity: Rutgers Uni- 
versity: State University College at Buffalo: Temple University- 
University of Arizona;lJniversity of Mtehigan-Flint; University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity Northern polorado; Uriiversity of Pittsburgh: University 
of Tennessee: Universltyof Vemiont.and Utah State University. 

The Center is gratefuPto the National Institute of Education 
sponsorship of this PBTE cuniculum devetopmertt effort in 
1972 through its completion. Appreciation Is emended tO/1he 
Bureau'of Occupational and Aduit.Education'Of the U.S. Pfftee 
of Education for their sponsorship of training. and -advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions ai EPDA 
Part F. Section 553. Recjognitlon of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort Is also extended to Ferns St^ College. 
Holland College.. Temple University^ and the University of 
Michigan-Flint. 

Robvt E. Taylor 
Executive Director / 
The Center for Vocational Education 
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The Center for V^lM^al \Ec/ucation's minion is to 
, ^ Increase the ability of diverse agencies. instit\jtions, and 
^ * organ i2atlons to' solve educational problems relating to 
individual care«r^ianning, preparation, and progression. « 
The Center fulflHs its mission ty: 
k ^ • Ge'fMrating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. ' 
- ^ • Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating tViformation systems and services. 

' ^ T^; •Conducting leadership development and training 
* ^^jbrograms. ~ 
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FOR VOCATIONAL 
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\Mater1al8 (AAVIM) is an Interaurte or^li^nization of unlver- 
' sities. colleges and dMstons of vocational education de- 
* voted to*the4mprovement of teactifng through better in- 
formation an<J teaching ^Ids. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



A vast number of the people in this country re- 
ceive their information about local and national 
events through television and radk). These two 
cQtnrlriunication mediadan provide the resourceful 
^bcational teacher with a unique' opportunity to 
publicize the\ocational education program and 
increase pubnc awareness of, and interes'^ in, the 
efforts of the school. 

Television and radio reach an audience that is 
not onlly large, but varied. Many of the people 
reached through these n;iedia' have little or no 
knowledge of your vocation^l education program . 
anucannot be reached through othercommunica- 
tiqn channels. Therefore, you, as the vocatiorral 
teacher, shou>ld know how to effectively use radio 



and television "to communicate to this public the 
accomplishments, problems, and needs of your - 
vocational program! The creative use of television 
and /adio can offer you the reward of a public that 
is aware pnd supportive of, and interested in, the 
educational efforts you^nd your school are mak- 
ing, o 
* • 

Thismoduleisdesignedtogiveyou competence . 
in arranging fortelevisioaancj radio presentations 
designed to explairvap^romote your vocational 
program. It will give you skill in planning a presen- 
tation using a selected medium, prepariilg anWip- 
prbpriate script, and giving a' presentation that 
reacheathe intended'^udience. 



r 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




^Afte^ completing {he required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the steps aTid procedures involved*in 
t planriing and presenting televisfon and radio presen- 
tations concerning a vocational program (Learning^ 
Ex per fence I), ^ 

2. In a simulated situation, present a radio presentation 
concerning a vocational program (Learrmig Syper/'- 

' ence V). 

3. In a sfrhulat^d situation, present a television presen- 
tation cbncer/iing a vocational program^^flearn/ng 
Experience III) , . ^ 

Resources 



A list of the OLjtside resources which supplement those 
contained witmn tha module follows Check with your 
resource person (1) to deteriTMne the availability and the 
locajibh of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 

•jsrences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
F assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skiJIed teachers, if necessary Your resource 

'^person may also be contacted If you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. ^ ^ 

Learning Experience I I 

Optional 

Reference- Amencah Association of Agricultural 
College Editors. Communications Handbook. Third 
Edition;^Danville, IL: The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., 1976. 

Learning Experience ll 

Required 

A resource person to review and evaluate your/adio 
scrrp(. 

Audiotape equipment for recording and playing 
back a radio presentation you f^ave prepared con- 
cerning a vocational program. 



1-3 peers to act as an audience for your radio pre- 
sentation and to evaluate yaur performance in giv- 
mg the presentation If peers are unavailable, you 
, may present your presentation to your resource 
person. 
Optional 

Refe^nce: Bagin, Donald, Frank Grazian, an<A 
Charles H Harrison School Communications Ideas 
* that Work: A Pjjblic Relations Handbook for School ' 
Officials. Chicago, IL: Nation's Schools Press, 
McGraw-Hill Publications Company, 1972. 
A . radio station which you dkn visit to observe pre- 
sentations and meet with jbrogram planning per- 
sonnel. ; 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

A resource person to review and evaluate your tele- 
vision scnpt. 

Videotape equipment for recording' and playing 
back a television presentation you have prepared" 
concerning a'vocational program. 

peers to act as an audience for your television / 
esentation and to evaluate your performance in/ 
g the presentation If peers are.unavailable, yo J 



presentation to your resourcj 



^' V ^ 

may py^esent yoar 
person. 

Optional \ ' 
Reference, dagin, Donald, Frank (Srazlan. and 
Charles H. Harrison. School Communications Ideas 
thatV^rk: A Publid Relations Handbook for School 
Officid^ls. Chicago^ IL: Nation's Schools Press^ 
•McGraw-Hill Publications Company, 1972. 
A^levision station which you can visit to observe 
presentations and meet with program planning per- 
sonnel. 



Learning Experience IV 



Required 

An actual school situation in which y^ cqn arrange 
for television and radio presentations concerning 
„ your vocational program, 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
arranging for^eievision and radio presentations 
'concerning your vocational program. 



This module covers performance element numbers 244, 245 from Calvin 
J. Cotrell ef j9/> Model Curricula' for Vbcaf/ona/ ar)d Techritcal Teacher 
Educatior)' Report No^V (Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University. 1972), The 364 elements in this 
document form the research base for all The Center's PBTE module 
development 

For information about the general organization of eaph module, general 
procedures for their use, and terminology which is common to all 100 
moduf8^. see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover 
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Activity 



fior.fhfarmation orf\he- value of radio and. television presentations in 
promotin'g a vocational program/and on how to plan and present a radio or 
televlsfion presentation, read the 'following information sheet: 



PUNNING AND PRESENTING 
TELEVISION AND RADIO PRESENTATIONS 



Radio and television are powerful communjca* 
tion tools and, when used erffectively, they can in- 
form a large and yaried audience about important 
events in the vocational program. You. as a voca- 
tional teacher, should be able to communicate.^ 
through these media. by introducing newsworthy 
topics that will increase interest In, and support 
for, ydur vocational program.^ 

These two media can create audience |iware- 
nets of the activities, benefits, goals, and objec- 
tives of your vocational program which, in tur^i. 
can develop public support for your voc^onal 
efforts. For example, if you areinvolved in auracruit- 



'V0CAT\ON A U 




ing drive, the use of radio and television is an 
excellent way to publicize the goals and objectives 
& vocational education and, thus', interest stu- 
dents in enrolling in your program. Yourtecruiting 
efforts cdMid also interest businesses in becoming 
training stations for co-op students. * 

In addition , radio and television can explaiQ con- 
troversial issues and events^ and. highlight *the 
neM for public support of school bond issues, 
new programs, etc. Radio and television can be 
effectively, too, for gaining support for, and 



increasing attendance at, ftjnd-raising events or. 
for getting ihe public to purchase products soJd aV^ 
these events. Or, they can simpLly publicize events 
such as an open house presented by the coopera- 
tive office education department, or an FFA exhibit 
on display at the state fair. 

Many stations, especially in small communities, 
are open to suggestions for^iew presentations or 
short series features. If you have a good sugges- 
tion for a presentation, you might present yo^r 
idea to the program director of a ioeai television or 
radio station. Following are suggestions for pre- 
senta^ipns to prornote your vocational^ program, 

• The home ecfenomics teacher coufd develop a 
series on new appliances for the home,* con- 
sumer credit, or inexpensive, low calorie party, 
foods. . 

• The business , administration instructor dnd 
students might present a skit dealing withlthe 
desirable and undesirable traits of office 

' workers, or present a panel discussion on 
how4o prepare'for a job interview. 
' • TheindustrialartsteacherandstudenOscould 
discuss and demonstrate the saife use and 
proper care of the equipment for the home 
workshop; the upholstery or cabinetmaking 
. fteache/ might illustrate good construction in 
home furniture^. ' 

• The health ocqupatidns instructor might pre- 
sent a weekly series highlighting the job op;^ 
portunities in the health occupation field, or a 

' mini-series on dfug abuse. * , . - 
' • The teacher-doordinator for a distributive 
education program cqoid present ' several 

^ skits to'illustrate the activities of the voca- 
tional youth organization. 

• The cpoperative^education teacher could de- 
vielop a program on the accomplishments 
students who are working in training statioi 

' or could highlight former student^ who gra 
, uatetf and Xhek stayed on at their training sta^ 
tions with increased responsibility. 



le- 



1. To gain tKlllin plann inga comprehensive 8cho6hcommunjty relations 
tffdh, of which talaviaion arfd radio presentations may be a part you may 
with to refer to Module G-1. Oevetop a SchoohCommunfty Matlom 
Plan for Your Voc9tton§t Program. ^ * 



: Advantages a^id Limitations 



Because radio and television can reach such a 
wide audience, they are mpre economical' than- 
^^^her c^zfmmunicatiori tools kjjch^as speeches or 
School bulletins^ Many of, these frequently used 
tools reacK only th^e audience which is already 
definitely interested in your vocational program. 
However, radio and television, command such a 
large and variedaudience that you hs^ve an oppor- 
tunity to createawareness aodHnterfest in those 
who migh\ neVer have been exposed to vocational 
education. It is to th^ advantage of the school to 
use these media in many circumstances through a 
variety of presentations in order to reach different 
segrn^nts of the public. 




Broadcasted programs provide you witKian ex- 
cellent opportanity to enlist the cooperation 'of 
community leaders. For example, a resourceful 
teacher can ask community leaders to provide 
props for a television show, to appear as resource 
persons, or to participate in a televised panel dis- 
cussion. Their participation in your presentations 
cap increase their understanding of vocational 
edqcation and awaken their interest m the entire 
Sfihool situation. ^ r 

Television-and radio presentations need not be 
designed to affect' ^only the public. Tfiey can be 
u^d as^learning experiences for students. Involv- 



Types of fVledia 



mg students in planning, material developjTient, 
and actual broadcasting can expose them to new 
and exciting experiences, and can increase stu- 
4ent interest in your vocational program. This in- 
volvement can also provide*you vvith an. excellent 
opportunity to^develop and utilize the creative tal- 
ents of students in writing copy and making visual 
aids. 



One iphportant result of these publicityefforts is 
that they encourage the listeners to evaluate youc 
schoofs educational procedures and problems. 
For example, when a person hears about the train- 
ing Stations that are using co-op students, or the 
new equipment that is needed in the home*eco- 
•nomics classes, he/she Is likely to form an opinion 
about that subject. This is to your advantage be- 
cause an informed, public which becomes in- 
terested in youK school's accomplishments or* 
needs will often want to Support the efforts of you • 
and your school.. 

^ While there^are many advantages to rising this 
tj^e of communication, there are some liraitationj 
that you should be aware of. Communicating 
thrpugh radid anfl television is a one-way process, 
and feedback is difficult to obtain. Since you are < 
not-presentincf your information directly in front of 
an audience, yptrc^nnot answer their questions, 
nor note their reactions. 

You will also find that presenting information to 
' a wide audience in a single presentation does not 
allow you the of^ortunity to take into account 
different audience characteristics or interests and, 
thus, vary the information accordingly. Therefore, 
there is a chance that your audience will interpret 
your message in a variety of ways as a result of 
their different backgrounds or experiences. If 
these interpretations are slanted or distorted, you 
run the risk of alienating certain members of the 
audience. However, if you become knowledgeable 
concerning the various methods of presenting in- 
'fermation br^elevi^on and radio, and c^n use 
them effectively arfd' wisely, many of these prob- 
lems can be avoideU. 



Radio 

This mediuiWjends to carry more local news 
than televisionnbr this reason, itjs well suited to 
information about your vocational program. How- 
ever, each station's programming format may vary, 
and you need to be aware of the various types. 



In your area you probably may choose between 
AM and FM stations. Each AM and FM radio station 
will format its programming to appeal to a specific 
audience. Listeners may choose a^tation offering 
a certain type of music such as rock, classical, easy 
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■listening; or country; or they may choose among 
stations that' offer 24-hour news^news on the hour, 
or farm news. Programming that appeals tb reli- 
gious or ethnic interests is also available. 

AM is the Qlder and^more common form of radio*. 

It tends to have slightly larger audiences primarily 
' because AM receivers are less expensive and more 

commonly found iiT automobiles. This gives it the 

unique advantage of reaching large audiences in 
• the early morning &nd evening rush hours, and 

during weekends. ' ^ 




Mo^ types of programming are available on AM . 
stations, so you must choose the station which 
appeals tq the audience you wish to reach. How- 
ever, AM signals ban be picked up by listeners over 

" a lafge area, so much of the radio's audience may 
be 'outside your community. You should use this 
form 6l radio for general school-related informa- 

^ tiorrsuch as school exhibits on display or special 
work being done in the classroom. 

Because of technical limitations unique to FM 
signals, FM stations tend to have a smaller audi- 
ence than AM stations. This can be us^d to your 
advantage, however, because the audience is-, 
usually' composed almost enticely t)f community, 
members. Your vocatiqnal program announce- 
. ments can before specific and^eal with such 
. subjects asiMtomplishm^nts of individual stu- 
dents, or with schpol-related Contents, plays, 
fund-raising events;. - , ^ 

Commercial Television 

Television can offer you an unequaled opportu- 
nity to have a strong impact on yqur audience. This^ 
media giant unites the elements of sight, motion, 

Types of Prbsentations 



colil; and sound. These elemerrtsrcombined with 
well-written appropriate information, can have a 
positive effect on public interest. • 

J Because television is a more complex operation 
than radio, more planning will required to coor- 
.dinate your presentation witrt the equipment and 
technicians. In addition, .a good presentation can 
'require extensive funding to pay for props, visuals, 
any costumes, and the equipment and people that 
are needed to film the presentation. For these rea- 
sons, your message should be of wide public in- 
'terest, and' you should be sure that visuals are 
necessary to properly convey the informati'pn. 

.Local stations do not have to be affiliates of one 
of the major networks, although many in your area - 
probably are and carry a network logo. If you are 
considering television, do 'not be misled into be- 
lieving that these stations are inaccessibly, lif your 
local station chose to belongs to a network, they 
have also determined the amount of network pro- 
gramming tp qarry. This Often leaves many hours 
open for local, features, and your vocational pro- 
gr^ message could qualify foKair time. Demon- 
strations of student skills, project exhibits, or skits 
announcing National Vpcational Week would be 
topics suitable for television exposui'e. 

Educational Television and Radio 

Educational radio aqd television stations are 
likely to be the most easily accessible metlia for 
jconveying your message. More than 200 of these 
publicly supported stations have been established 
to provide educational and cultural programs not 
usuafly available on conrrmercial stations. A sta- 
tion assigned to one of the reserved e^Jucational 
channels must function on a nonprofit basis and 
make it3 facilities available to^ublic schoofs, col- 

* lege$, universities, andother educational agencies 

. in the broadcast area. 

Almost al} of .the nation^ major metropolitan 
areas ^hav^ at least one ^educational tetevisioQ 
(ETV) outlet. Cadneral information on vocational 
education goals and objectives, or controversial 
issujes handled on panel "discussions or debates 
could best be ppesented on educational s,tations.* 
Just about every educational/acjio and T.V. station 
broadcasts a daily "CommunityBuHetin Board" or 
"Activi^res Calenaar" for short announcements of 
community and school events. - - 



Several kin<;Js of presentations are appropriate 
for the promotion of the vocational education pro-' 



gram. Spot announcemarvts and news l^ems are 

especially appropriate because air time is rela- 
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tively easy to obtain for ffiese types of announce- 
ments, prepairation time islimited/and few p;:oduc- " . 
tion costs are involved. When well prepared, these 
promotional tools can be extremely effective In 
pj;omoting your vocaticjrnal prog ram. 

Spots * ^ . 

-A "spot" is a short announcement of an event or 
a short appeal for sdmp type of action. An^ 
nbuncements of the appointment of a vocational 
coordinator, an open house program, or a f^jnd- 
raising event are examples ofpresentattons tb fill 
th^ spot format. * - 

Yoju may^beablQ to have your^pot broadcast a§9 
free public service announcement, or yo^u may . 
buy time and ha\/e a short message broadcast 
many times. ^For example, each ye^r during Voca- 
tiooal Education Week individual stattons might be 
persuaded to broadcast a number of spots urging 
people to visit the school and to support the voca- 
tional program, because the audience will be dif- 
fererft at different f mes of the day and evening, the 
message can be" brought. to more people. 




Radio and television spots can run anywhere 
fro^ 10 tO/60 seconds. Stations often prefer. the 
l(5nger spots because fewer of them are required to 
fill a unit of commercial time. For example, three 
60-second spots conveniently fill a three-minute 
unit of time. However, six 30-secOnd. spots can 
maRe that.fiame'air time apibear cluttered. But, if 
yduc message is to be given as part ofpubiic ser- 
vice time, you mightOconsider a shorter message. « 
Free public service time is viewed as a "filler" in 
case the station runs|intq empty air time. If a regu- 
lar commercial is not slotted for a specific unit of 
time, or if^it is completed in a shorter time than ' 
specified, the station will fill the extra tini;^ with a 
short public service announcement. ^ 

You car) either supply the station manager with a 
script 6f your spot announcement; or you pan rec- 
ord youY messag e dn tape and supply him/ her with • 
the tape. Both have advantages depending upon 

V, 
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the informationjn your message. It Vriight be ad- 
vantageous for the audience to be abte to identify 
with the station personality 9S he/she reads the 
script, or you might prefer to read it yourself. 

News Items 

Local stations are extremely interested in airing 
community interest items' during their news 
broadcasts. Their primary news broadcasting pur- 
pose is to report fe'atu res that affect or involve the 
community. You should maki good nsftot- this 
accessible instrument of communieatioH to inform 
the public of scheol events and to keep your voca- 
tional program in public vtew. 

You should submit news to the station in your 
area and includethewho,what, when, where, and 
why of the event. Stay alert for interesting happen- 
ings in your'vocational program, dnd provide your 

^bcal station with .complete coverage. Look for 
human interest stories such as the experiences 6t 
a person who has raised a prize winning st^er^or 

. the experiences of the fashion class in running a 
smdil boutique one day a month. In addition,4Dro- 
vide information on such things, as important 
s^^kers pomii^^to your school, vocational con- 
tents, exhibits, demonstrations; or displays. 

Often, station personnel will'feuggest additional 
coverage, and they might suggest sehding a^^e- 
porterfo cover an event. -A television station might 
also Wishi, to film or record an activity at your 
school.^The opportunities are endless, and the re- 
wards Sire many. You can greatly enhance your 
program^by staying alert fqr-newsworthy items. 

There may be times vyhen a spot or news item 
format may not be the most ^ffective7method of 
» presenting a certain topic— times when you w^rlt 
to make a^more detailed presentation. In these 
cases, you will probably find air time more diff icult 
to obtain and^should consider the advantage of 
appearing on a scheduled program. Many regu- 
larly scheduled local radio and television pro- 
grams, espec^alfy on educational channels, often 
devote time to infprmation that is directed at public 
service or need. If you can arrange-to be a guest on 
one of these programs, you might^wish to be in- 
volved in onfe of the following types of presenta- 
tions. ' ^ , . 

Guest Appearances ' ^ 

. * There are times ^yhen you, students,- ^or a re- 
source person in 'the community may have an rn- 
formative message which needs \o be delivered 
directly to an audience. Therefore, one of you may 
wish to appear as'ia guest on a radio or television 
progcam to^peak directly to the community. For 
example* you may wish to discuss the objectives 



and goals of vocational education in order to clAar 
up^public concerns. Or, a resource person tnight 
wish to disfcuss a school bond ifesue. or^Athy th^re 
* Is a need for a new industrial arts laboratory. Msfriy 
stations have a policy againfit broadcasting Ap- 
peals for funds, 30 check with the station if thiq is . 
ybur intent In speaking. 



preparin^^^ents for tfie real worldT:)f work?- 
.*'ShQultfTocSW3 
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'TdleviSiori programs are olften well suited for 
presenting panel discussions. They allow the aup ' 
dienceto S0e panel members and identify with th^ 
varytn^personalities as they discuss a topic. Panel 
discussions df^ also well .suited to presenting in-* 
formation and creatiffg wide audience interest b,e^ 
cafise of the* different viewpoints and ideas prp4 
sented. . . . | 

In a limited sense, the panel can approximate ay 
cross section of the community and, thus, interest! 
a wide range of community members. Such'^al 
panel, for example, may consist of a school board \ 
member, a school employee, a citizen from outside ; 
the^chool system,. a vocational student, and a J 
vocational teacher WKo has the competency toy 
Serve as djscussion leader and as a topic consul-^ 
tant. Topics to be drscussed by this kind of a panel, ; 
which can create widespread interest, may Include ' 
"How'can vocational education better serve minor- 
ity and handicapped grbups?" or "Should coop- 
erative education be a part of the vocational pro- 



gram?" . .( ^ 

bebates . 

Activities such as debates on controversial is- 
sues quickly arouse interest. Radio, and^especially 
television, are effective media for presenting these 

' occasional contests of ideas, particulaHy w^en 
they contribute to a w^l^-balanced understanding 
of the vocational program. You mjght wish to in- 
volve vocatidnal and community^leaders in de- 

» bates such as "Are vocational educ^ation programs. 



nal education be offered only at 
the post-secondary level?" ' » 

Demonstrations 

Teleyisi'or\ offers you an excellent opportunrty to f 
demonstrate the skills and accompNshnients of 
vocational education students. Seeing the abilities 
of actual vocational students can create interest in 
your pr6gram and in vocational education in gen- 
efal. A television prog rarh,- particularly on an edu- 
cational channel, might be interested in hosting, 
a demonstration of a home economics student 
creating an unusilal menu kerrl, or of a cosmetol- 
ogy student demQnstrating\th6 latest hairstyling« 
techniques. . , 

Interviews 

Many radio and television pr^Dgrams which are 
broadcast in local areas dependpn interviews with 
local community leaders to provide the subject 
and interest for their shows. Local efforts in the 
area of vocational education WOTlId qualify for pre- 
sentation on many of these-programs and could b.e 
effectively used to promote the vocatipnjil pro- 
gram. 




Interviews conducted by the vocational educa-* 
tion teacher could focus.on students discussing 
y their problems and responsibilities i/vhen perform- 
ing in a variety of| training- station^. Or, training 
^tation employersj'could discuss the business 
V benefits 6f using co-op students as employees. 
/Adult vocational siudents who have unusual in- ' 
terests or training j needs (such as a 65-year-old 
grandmother learning photographyin preparation 
. f<jF a round-Therworjd trip) can make excellent sub^ 
jects for .interviews. The resourceful vocational, 
teacher tan find a variety of inteiesting people 
who hav§ useful information to sharp with the pub- 
lic, ^ ^ ^ 
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1^ Chof^slng the Appropriate Medium 



V 



. y ' You nnju^t have a definite objective in mind be- 
1^ fore chopsiag radio or television, and that objec- 
\ \tive should call for the use of these media^er 
t)ier cqmmunication forms; For. example,^*VDli 
ay feeljthat the corHftiunity should be aware of ^ 
e new service area or program that your schoofis 
ofjfering.jor of the first prize that ypur student vo- 
.c^tipnaKorganization won in a national contest. 
WnateVei' your" reason, remember that-the key 
^wc^Vd is <i<9nniunity. The station will warit to knb\^ 
thatwour message is not Ijmited taa-very small 
audience, but will be of intejest x>r concern ta 
eitne^^thb whole community, or to a^sipnificant - 
se^meintjof it. , . » ' 

^np^^jou have determined your objective, ar^d 
' arej (Confident that radio or television is the best 
>«¥nfe|hod t)f publicizing it, you* must-decide whicti 
. ^ medium js avaifable in-y|)ur area and whicTi would 
. be best suited for your message. Depending upon 
' ypurarea, you couid probably choose between the 
^- , different types of.programmirig available on com- 
mercial AM and FM cadio, commercial television, 
, and educational radio and television. Each of' 
the^e media forms reaches a different audience 
, * and| offerfe ybu different communication* oppor- 
tunities. ^Ou must decide which wilj be better 
suited to ^arry your ijnessage and reach the audi- 
* enc0 on \A|hlch you wrsh to h^ve ^n impact. 

Developing ^ pre$entafion. can be v.erylexpen- 
sive; depepding on the kind of^props, equipment,. 
' costumes, *or visual aids you use; and the amount 
of tiiWe your presentation will take. When^choosing 
the r^edium' most suited to yoyr message, also be 
awai;e of the financial resources which you have at, 
your! disposal. H your funds are very limited, you 
might want to consider radio over-television, or a 
$poti^nnouncemant over ^ lengthy presentatio,n. 

WljieQ choosihg thatype of medium to carry you.r 
message, cionsider the importance of "sight" to' 
your [message. If it is imp.ortant that your audience 
see the speaker or participants, or if visual aids are 
necessary tp present the message effectively, you 
woul d choose television over radio. For example, a 
demonstrat on df student skills would obviously 
require a visual fomntat. A comple/ explanation of 
facts and f ig[ures vyould probably be more effective 
if jjresentedl through graphs, charts, and other vi- 
sual lids. Remelmber,' However, that well-chosert 
sound effecis on radio can have a dramatic 6ffe6t 
or) membenj pf the audience in that'they are re- 
quired to use their irriagipations in visualizing a 
» "picture" of wKat is going on. 

. Because radio^nd television time carvbe expen- 
sive, you should consider the amount of free pub- 



lic service air time available* af various stations. 
Gomnercial stations must rehew a Contract with 
^the Federal CommunicatiortS; Commission e.very 
threejyears. The license repeived from Ihe FCC 
state^that the station will broadcast in the "public 
interest, convenience, and nec^^ity." It also iden- 
tifies the amount of time the station will devote to 
public servige Broadcasting. Depending upon the 
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financing behind the staiion, this can range from 
very IKtle.through tOO percent (as"in the case of 
' educational stations which-are devoted entirelyto 
public service). Even stations that af^ comrpittfid 
to little public sf>rvice*£Lir-tira^,* though, will often 

■'^^dca^t public service messages if theyare in 

»^^Hfcommynity interest. 

^P^dn considering the advacttages of^public ser- 
vice broadcast tpe, you should Be aware oi 
possible disadvantage. These announcements are 

. fillers on commercial stations, andjbime is-nyt slot- 
ted for their presentation. ThereforQ, youj^sually 
cannot be certain vyhat day or time oJ|Ml|fy^our 
message vyill be brdadcast. It might jb^lo your 
advantage to use educational stations for public 
service'messages which you would like to have 
lired at a particular time,*orior messages lotigdr 

, than 60 seconds. If your school's funds^ill permit, 
yoii might ^considerJthe advantage^ of buying 
specific air time on commercial stations^ 

In summary, when deciding among the various 
media, you will need to consider— " * 

i ♦ ^ 

• the purpose of the announcement ^ ; . 
the audience to be reached 

• importance of visual effects and/or sound ef- 
fects tp your message - * * . 

• the amount of free ai r tipie available at various 
, stations (if- your message is suitable for pubHc 

. service broadcast) 

• the §quip.ment, time, effort, and money avail-* 
able for developing the presentation . • 
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Planning and Preparing Your Presentation 



.Contacting the Station 

Each station ^1! vary in. regard to the proce- 
dures it follows and the facilities it has available. 
You will need to cor\tact the program or public 
service director at least four weeks before ideal air 
time to get this information. You might find a visit 
to the station (by appointment) to be very helpful. 




When yt)u reach the station contact person, you 
will want Ko ask what types of programming the 
station uses in ord6r to be sure that your message 
will reach the appropriate audience. If you wish4o 
use public service time, you will need to know how 
much time and what Idnds of time (e.g.,* spots, 
Sunday morning educational programs) are avail- 
able. 4^ ' 

To be able to broadcast your message during 
one of these slots, you will have to "sell" your idea 
to the station. You might find it helpful tp visit the 
director wjth a prepared outline suggesting what 
you would like to do and ask him/her how best you 
could do it. Your chances of being* granted public 
service time will depend upon your answers to the 
following questions. 

• What is yoLr.message? (Be prepared to sub- 
mit facts and workable ideas.) , 

• Why is it important? (You must convince the . 
^ public sen/ice^director that it is a public ser-- 

vice or need.) . , 

• Who should receive your message? (Your 

• -message mus| be of general interest to all 
viewers or lisfeners.) 

• If you decMe to ai r ypijr message on commercial 
time, you should be corjFtfjfetely aware of all costs 
included. Air time costs! can depend upon the par- 
ticularstation, the location of yourcommunity, and 
the time of day your^ssage is broadcast. In addi- 
tion to paying for air cost s, you will have to pay for 
filming and/or prerecordMjposts (e.g., film reels, 



copies) if you do not have your own facilities#for 
filming. 

» If you plan to subiriit a script to the station, you 
must check with the director about guidelines, 
policies, and format. While there are some general 
rules that can be followed, each statior^ will vary in 
what it requires. 

Writing Scripts ^ 

Since the publjc is.not able tOH'ead a television or 
radio script, it is most important that the speaker 
communicate effectively. Therefore, the script 
must be written in a manner that 'allows the 
speaker to deliver a clear, correct message.lt is 
important to" remember that writing for radio and 
television requires different techniques and^pKills 
than are needed to write printed media. Writing 
words to be spoKen must be different from writing 
words to be read in order to decrease the chances 
of distortion or rnisinterpretation. 

Before you begin writing your script, -talk over 
your ideas with students and other teachers. Ask 
*for their suggestions, cooperation, and participa- 
tion. Be sure you know exactly what message^you 
wish your listeners or viewers to receive, andthen 
clearly state that message' in 'your script. The fol- 
lowing are additional-guidelines* to follow when 
writing a script. 

• Opening words should.capture audience at- 
tention. 

• The presentation should be paced to maintain 
interest. 

• Use simple words and present tense. 

• Write short, direct, simple sentences in a con- 
versational style. 

• Avoid "s," "z," or soft "c" sounds. Jhey are 
difficult to read and often are not clearly 
heard. - . 

• Avoid words which sound like other words, 
but have different meanings (e.g^, cite. light, 
site). If tf^ word meaning cannot be clearfy 
understood from the way it is used in the sen- 
tence, find a substitute. 

Time limits.-^ Radio and television broadcast- 
ing is regulated by preci'sejime limits. You will 
need^to be certain that your script does not run 
over that limit by even one ^vord. The guidelines 
may vary, but generally radio suggests a 'maximum 
of 1.60 words in one minute of script, sipd television 
suggests 120 words per minute (numbers each 
count as one word). These limits are not precise, 
however, because the writer must consider time 
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needed for such things as pauses, exaggefated 
'emphases, dialect* pacing, and difficult copy! ot- 
fore submitting your script, read it in the manner in 
which itls to be bro4dcast, timey6urself , and make 
any necess^ adjustments. Provide ample time 
for all participants to rehearse their parts so that 
'/ they have the cqrrect tihrtmg. 



> 




Formats.— Although you should check with sta- 
tion personnel, the following guidelines for scripts 
are generally accepted. 

• Manuscript should be typed, and double- or 
triple-spaced. 

• Information should be typed on only one side 
of a soft fiber paper that will not rattle (e.g., , 

• mimeograph paper). 

• Pages should not be folded or clipped to- 
^ gether. 

• Pages should be numbered. \ 

• Sentences should not be continued from one 
« ' page to another. (If a speaker is rec^uired to 

shift his/her gaze from the bbttom line of one 
page to'lhe top of another, a pause will be 
created that will be greatlySnagnified by the 
medium of r^dier)- 

• Script ihau\6 be submitted about ten days 
before air time. 

• Give the station at least ohe^extra copy of your 
script for its files. 

Radio scripts.— If you are writing a radio an- 
nouySement, specific information will need to be 
Included in your script. You must be certain that 
•youlas the originator of the announcement, are 
clearly identified in case the station wishes to cop-^ 
tact you. Include your name, title, school and ad- 
dress, and phone number. Your script should also 
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bfe titled with'^ subject heading and descfiption of 
'the typA of an nouncernent. This will allow the radio 
stationypersonnel to quickly identify the content 
and form of your'presentation. Specify the extra 
days through which your announcement's to run, 
/^and be sure to indicate when it is'to be "killed" 
(discontinued). 

Your script will need to contain all of the pre- 
viously mentioned inforrnation. However, since 
some stations may require additional information, 
be sure to check with the station manager before 
submitting a script. Sample 1 is an example of a 
30-secbnd radio spot announcement. Not6 the 
format of the required information. 

> Television scripts.— A television script contairis 
Mhe same basic identifying information as a radio 
Script; However, the body of the script is forrtiatted 
differently since visuals must be incorporated into 
it. Therefore, most scripts for television are format- 
ted into three colurnns. One column contains the 
audio (sound) portion of the prqgram. Another 
columndescribesthe video (picture) poi;tionofthe 
program. The third column is for the director's 
notes, Usually written to the prdtJuction staff. In 
this last column, the director notes camera posi- 
tions and types of shots (e.g., close-up, pan, side 
angle^ front angle, etc.). See Samples 2 and 3 for 
examples of television scripts. 

Planning for Tele^sion 

Television will*require much more plannir^g and 
coordinating than radio. Effective use of this me- 
dium requires a detailed cohsideration of visuals 
and equipment, appearance of participants, and 
needs of the filming crew. 




Because you h^^the added element of visibi-l- 
ity, you hiust.bue c5i:tar?Hhat the viewer is seeing a 
well-coordinated and pleasing picture on his/her 
screen. This means that you should use attractive 
props and visuals, and the movement and posi- 
tions of participants must be planned thoroughly. 



should be. This will help you to avoid visual clutter 
and disorganization, and will help you plot^the. 
position and movements of. participants (see^ 
Sample 4). 

After you have written your script and planned 
the visual side of your program, you will need to 
prepare a detailed equipment list. If you are filming 
your program in the television station, it will help 
the production crew locate items they may have 
available.^ 

Look at your script and from it prepare a*1ist of 
equipment you will need. A list for a 5-minute ihter- 
view with the personnel director of a lodal fast food 
chain which employs co-op studentj^is^ given in 
Sahiple 5. (This list was derived from the television 
script given in Sample 2.) 

\ 



SAMPLE 1 




\ 

Visuals should be simple, clear, 3nd attractive in 
appearance. To achieve this and get the best 
filming results, ideally you shoulcflTmit the numO^r 
of characters On a chart to no more than thirty. 
Charts of a gray color combined with black letter- 
ing will film much better than pure white charts 
and will provide you with clear, crisp visual aids. 
Avoid using glossy prints as visuals, because lights 
will reflect off the surface and make thfe picture 
difficult to see. Dull-finished prints are much^ 
clearer visuals. If you choose tdJ^.a-demonstra- 
tion table on your program^i^rTfust be carefully 
planned so as to not be dist;?^ing to the viewer or 
confusing to the particiofli^ts. It should be neatly 
arranged with only essential items appearing on it. 
Attractive visuql aids will enhance your television 
program, but they must be well coordinated with 
the total visual picture that viewers are seeing. 

You might ^md it 'helptui to draw a simple layout 
of the filmingN^et showing ^ where everything 
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SAMPLE 2 

TEtlVlSrON FORM 
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V C: ; - / . ^ KMWOrTV / r 

V ^RQ|jl:yM8. Peggy Abiams, l^me.^c0no)iij<^ Toache^^ * ' " 

^ Curtis Hfgh.Sqt>ool7 / > ^ 

teiep|hlonetftl7ri3^^ \ / 

p^ll^piFBRbAO^ 11/5 0 
SIlbWitrTLE: "Newport News from Marcia Star" 

PROGRAM OESCRiPTION: 5-minute interview of Ms. Sally Sweet, peworWPi^^ 
. ^ - ^ > 4 Yummy Food.dnc.. by Marcia Star, KMWQ.Rereo^^ 

/ ' subject of cooperative education V I - '^"r^r^/^^^i^^^y 

WRECtOfl: Jarn0s Brandt . ^1. ? ^ . ^ 

. ■ ; ^' ... ^ ■ . -■ ' 

DIRECTOR'S NOTES ^ VIDEO - \ , AUlgp S^ J^^^H^^ 

on-the-job slides * "HEREIVyE3^SEi^Wli"]^#l^^^ 

^^ESTAfRASftCQlli^^^^ 
-•STRE^V<i?0)Wtl(ari!^^^^ 

school slides ^ 'WBE6lf<Nll^!STUDEI^: ? 

{ s/ > YUM^^lbODllNCTAl3iEt?^ ■ 

\ . * ''^TCURr!S(H!QH'.|f|j?,^^^^^ 

Mdrcia star and . ''VmENiirD.^I^Mf5^|^^^ 

Mrfi^weet ^ - BE6IN to EMPl-b¥,yOC!Ar? 

TIONAL-BtUDEffTST^'v^ 



chart "THE COOPERATIVE Ebi/iSA- 

TION PROGRAM BEGAN 
THREE YEARS AQPf 
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Planning is extremely important if your televi- 
sion presentation is to effectively capture the in- 
terest of the viewer. Be sure that you have com- 
pleted the follov^ing items. 

• consulted station personnel on script and-all 
visual aids . ' - I ^ 

• identified and located all props or visuals 

• used real objects whenever possi^e 

• planned position^^and movements of^ll par- 
ticipant^ 



• written copy that supports all visuals 

• planned costu^nes or clothirfg of all p^rtfci- 
pants 

• prepared sfcript in the manner prescpbed by 
the local station 

• used simple, clear supporting materials 

• avoided clutter pf people, props, and visuals 
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Becaus^television requires sp^ial considera- 
tion for visual impact, you should remember^the 
followi^ig when delivering a presentation. 

• Keep' your head up and always look at 1he 
camera. ^ 

^ • Speak in a normal conversational tone. 

• Use occasional, deliberate gestures, and per- 
'lom them naturally so the camera can easily 
pick them up. r 
Make sure that visuals are in good view of the 
camera. 

If you are demonstrating a skill in building a 
prSject, show the finished project. 
A visual should not be left on thd screen more 



. thdn 20 sfeconds^at one time unless you are 
still describing it. ^ 
• At the end of the presentation, do not move 
until signaled that yon,are off the air. ' 

Choosing Participants p 

Including a number of participants in your pre- 
sentation can add variety and interest to- your in-^ 
formation. However, the^ people need to be 9are- 
fully chosen for their abilities, and you should 
avoid "cluttering^' thfe set with too many speakers. , 
As a general guideline, you should limit the' 
number of participants to two or three for a 15- 
mmute presentation. 



SAMPLE 4 



DiAGRAM^OF A FILMING $£1.^: Jl^^^MI 




; • :i;i^iSffd:tS:repr^^ angles; A, 
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STAMPLE 5 




^rs6ntieljd|rectqrotYHmmyf(^ 



Rehearsing the Presentation 

Radio and television presentations need to be 
rehearsed many times before the final airing. Yqur 
program participants need several practice ses- 
sions before theywill feel coijjfortable and relaxed 
in their roles. ThB^onfidence obtained from these 
sessions will help them giv^a presentation which 
appears natural and is interesting. 

Vou will probably be prerecording your preserr- 
tation for broadcast at a later time. Somer stations 
still record "live" (broadcast at the same time the 
presentation is being enacted), but this is usually 
avoided in favcrr' of the advantages of prerecord- 
ing. This method ^alfows the presentation to be 
edited or slightly 6hanged before broadcast and 
also allows you to see or hear your performance on 
the air. It would be wise, though, to ask station 
personnel which method the station prefers. 

Radio and television air time is precious be- 
cause it is expensive, limited, and one of the most 
popular methods of advertising. For th6se rea- 



sons, when planning your vocatibnaT'education 
presentation you may experience some difficulty 
in securing the media or the type of programming 
you desire.^ / * 

There will be occasions when station personnel 
will pl'efer to reddj^our script, and you will not have 
an opportunity to present the information yourself. 
You^mlght also find that the station does not have 
time available for the panel discussion you wish ta- 
present, so you must find another method of.dis- 
seminatmg your information. v 

The]lKPblems involved in using radio and televi- 
sion can De many, but the rewards can be Hmltless. 
If you choose to convey Information about your 
vocational education program through radio or 
television, remain open to suggestions and advice 
from station personnel. These people are inter- 
ested in informative and interesting local news and 
will usually 00 their best to help you in your public- 
ity efforts. 



V 



Optional 
Activity 



I 



For information and guidelines on the techniqi 
ering effective radio ^and' television presentation^ 
AAACE, Communications^Handbook, pp. 67-1 



for preparing and deliv- 
you may wish to read 



Activity 



The following itenjs" check your comprehension of the material' in the 

* infomnation sheet, Planning and PcesentingTeleVi;sion and Radio Presen- 

* tations, pp.c6-18. Each of the six items, requires a short essay-type re- 
sponse. Please respond fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all 
'^arts of each item. • . • 



SELF-CHECK ^ 

1. What reasons might you give for promoting your vocational program throughthe use of radio and 
' television? ^ • • ' b * \ 



V 



\ 



2. Youl- vocational 4ipervisor suggests that you promote a particular phase of your vocational program 
th rough the use of television qr radio. What are some factors that might make you decide that another 
form of communication would be more suited to the purposes of your message? 



3, What is public service broadcasting time? What are your alternatives to using public sen^ice tirne.on 
commercial television and radio, and why might you choose an alternative? ^ , * . 



4. Your decision to choose either radio or television, pr a specific form of either, to promote your 
program, wilfbe based on specific consider3tiDns?,.What are these considerations? 



5. You hay6 decided to write.|n announcement for use onielevision or radio. State some^key polnts'to 
remember when writing the announcement. ' ^ 
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6, A television program must be well coordinated and pli&nned in order to acnieve an effective, attractive 
presentation. What planning details must you organize^^chleve this objective? 



0 



* A 
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Compare j^our written responses on the Self-<^heck witfi th^. Model An- 
swers given below. Your res^ponses need n'ot exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the sanjie major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



4. 



1. A majprity of the people in this country use 
, -tefSvisioiV and radio as primary sources for na- 
tional and local news. You might be interested 
in reaching people who don't have students in 
your vocational program or who just weren^t 
aware of it. You can gain the interest and sup- 
port of these people by bringing informative 
presentations into their homes and enlighten- 
ing them concerning your program goals, ob- 
jectives, a^nd accomplishments. 

Community leaders are usually interested in 
media exposure, and you might wish to involve 
them in your radio and television presentations. 
This support can increase their understanding 
and also lend credibility to your publicity ef- 
forts. In addition, you migfit choose television 
and radio as prpmptional tools in order^to in- m 
vdlve students in an interesting and exciting m 
type of nqgjlia. You can devekJp creative talent 
by lettingtnem write copy, design visual aids, or- 
even appear before the camera. 

2. You would probably veto the use of television 
and radio if the nature of your message made 
another form of communication more appro- 
priate. If the audience you wish to reach is 
limited, you would not need ^o use a medium ' 
that reaches a wide variety of people. Or, if your 
school publicity budget is small, yoy might de- 
cide*that it would be wiser to devote available 
monies to a presentation that would be of more 
general interest: If your information is contro- 
versial and possibly subject to misinterpreta- 
tion, you might'not choose television or radio. 
You might, instead, want to use a*form of com- 
munication which allows you to identify and 
Respond to audience reactions, or which allows 
you to vary the content and approach to fit the 

. characteristics, interests, and concerns of dif- g 
ferent audiences. 

3. Public service broadcasting is free air time de- . 
• voted to messages and programs of wide- * 

spread community servicJe or need. In rjiost 
cfases. if your message is of interesito tl|e.entire 
community, you will qualify for this air time. 
Because public service time is used as a time 
filltfron commercial stations, you might not be 



granted the amount of time you wish, however. , ^ 
^ou also will not. know exactly when youc in- 
. formation will be broadcast. IMhis will make a 
difference, you mgh\ choose fo appear on an 
educational television or radio channel, or you 
might wish to buy air .time on a commercial 
station. 

Both radip and televi^ipn can reach wide audi^ 
ences'and have a |)6werful impact on the 
listener/viewer. However^he type of informa- 
tion you want to present affd your objective in 
presenting this information will limit the meth-^ 
ods you may use. If visuals. are very important In 
effectively.defWering your message, you would 
choose television over radio. If your funds are 
limited and sounfl effects could adequately 
convey for the listener what was going on; you 
would choose radio. 

Radio and some television stations bre format- 
.ted to appeal to a particular audience. You will 
want your message to reach a certain popula- 
tion, so you must choose the format that ap- 
peals to the group you wish to influence. For 
example, it might be more effective to advertise 
an FFA community service project on an educa- 
tional radio staVion (or as a public sen/ice an- 
nouncement), ratfier than on a statton which 
features rock music. On the other hand, if you 
wanted to advertise an FFA^fund-raising dance 
emceed by ^ local disc jockey, the rock station 
might be the best choice. The equipment, time, t 
effort, and money available for developing your 
presentation will 2^)so influence your decision. If 
. your rg^sourc^s are limited, you would want to 
usd radio, apptear on an educational television 
or radio channel, or limit yourself to strictly 
public service air time. 

After determining the message .and the rhost *' 
appropriate outlet for your- announcement, 
contact the program or public service director 
for Information on public service air time, 
amount of time available to you. and station 
requirements and procedures. Your message 
should be delivered in a naturaS^'conversational 
style. Thus, you wiH wafht to write short, simple, 
direct sentences which clearly relay your in- 
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formation^ Avoid words vyhich are difficult to 
understand or mighf toe misinterpreted. Your 
opening words should make the audience want 
to hear more, and you should pace your mes- 
sage to maintain this interest. After considering 
dialect and pdu^s, yogr mg^age should con- 
tain the exact number of words per minute re- ' 
qJKred. ^ 

All good presentations must be well planned 
and organized/ Choose your speaker's witlT 
care, and provide jthem With ample rehearsal 
time so they wilT^pear natural in their roles. 
Plan and assemble all supporting materials; 
provide the station with two copies of your cor- 
rectly formatted script. Be sure these copies are 
typewritten, double- or triple-spaced, and in-^ 
elude ^11 required descriptive information. 



Before beginning any of your.own planning for 
television presentations, check with station 
personnel on rerquirements apcj; procedures. 
They probably haveiheir own form lor audio 
and visual specifications artd possibly might ' 
wish to design the program format themselves. 
After this has been completed, prepare a de- 
tailed equipment Ii3t and locate all items. Your 
visuals should be' designed for clarity and 
simplicity, and you should decide on^an or-, 
ganized way. of displaying them. An attractive 
television picture is not achieved through clut- 
ter and disarray. Outline the positions* anH 
movements of your cast, coordinate their cloth- 
ing, pf^n the positioning of props and visuals. 
When your plan is ready to be put into action- 
rehearse aqd rehearse! 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet, Planning and Presenting Television, and Radio 
Presentations, pp. 6-18, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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.earning Experience li 



" Afctivijy 



OVERVIEW 




In a ?imulateeRituatiop, pr^nt.a radio pWntatlon.concemlhg iti^/^wi^^^^^ 
tlorfar program^ ' * " " ^ 




' You will be selecting a-feature of a voMtlonal progiwfi:^atleh<l»1ttelH 
protfibtion through a mdio presentation. . v ' 




■ & 



/you Will be developing a complete FJTart and krip^ 

' torn ' * * v 




Your competwicy in developing^plan ahd script^for ara^^ 
^ will be evaluated by your fesourc&ijet§bn;uslhg th^ Raining 011^1(11$!: 

.gadip.pr^- ^ • ■ ■ ^ 






You will be audiotaping your iWk) p^esiaatatiblri.^ 



YOjiwffl be presenting your audiotape^ progratri to.a gVo^p of peers, or to . ' 
y6urresource person. ^ '. . ^ • ' - . , ^ 
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Select a feature of a vocational program with which you &re familiar that 
could be promoted or explained through ^ radio presentation. 



Prepare a complete plan and script for the presentation. Your plan should- 
specify— 

• the purpose of your presentation (e.g., to publicize a^tudent voca- 
tional organization fund-raising event) , / ' 

the audience you would wish to reach with your message 

• the type of radio programming you would use (AM'or FM; educational 
or commercial radio, public service or commercial time; format— rock 
music, 24-hour news, etc.) 

• the type of presentation you wtould use (30-second spot; 5-minute 
interview; news item, etc.) 

You/ script should be complete, and correctly edited and typed. 



After you have prepared your plan and^script, arrange to have your re- 
source person review and evaluate your work. (Jive him/her the Planning 
^Checklist: Racfio, p. 29,' to use in evaluating your work. 



2' 



PLANNING CHECKLIST: BADIO 

Name ' y 

DIractioM: Place an X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether _ 

each item* was performed successfully. . 

- - ' o Resource Person 

I 

Ye« No 

In planning the radio prasantation, tha taachar: W^M I — I 

1. selected a feature that could be appropriately promoted on radio ^ — ' 

2. identified the target audience for the message e HSl^ [—1 

3. selected a type of radio programming appropriate to the message and audience BSi I — I 
^ selected ■•■ . * ^BP — 

4. selected a type of presentation appropnate to the message, audience, and type of I — I 
programming selected ' Il^ti >l — I 

5. prepared the presentation according to the following standards: " ll^i I — I 

a. clear and concise sentence structure ' — ' 

I I 

b. only one subject presented ' — ' 

..J n 

c. informative W^M ^ — ' 

language understandable to, the average listener ' — ' 

e. *3mbiguous words omitted ; 

6. prepared a script which met the following standards: fl^n I I 

a. ' double- or triple-spaced copy ( p. . — 

b. copy on pnly one side of paper . /. ^. '. ^. v — ^P*J ' — ' 

c. scrjpt writer was completely identified - \ ^. Il^fl [-^ 

■ - / 

d. subject of program or announcement stated f^^^^^ 

e. type of program announcement stated > .• — ^ 

f. length of program and date(s) the announcement^should run identified ^ CD 

g. when to kill announcement stated, if applicable . . |jHi D 

h. correct number pf words for the length of time giv^ to the program or an- lEP I — I 
nourfcement ^'. * ' - ' ^^^^ ' — ' 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO response, 
review the materiahn the information sheet. Planning and Presenting TBievision andfladio Presenta- 
tions, pp. 6-18, review your plan accordingly, or check with your resource pers6n if ,necessary.^ 

ERIC ' - 




Based on your plans, make any necessary preparations fq[r audiotaping 
your preser^tation, and then audiotape your program (e.g.,, if you have 
planned a 5-minute interview between you and a vocationilstudent, you 
will need to locate a peer or other person to participate irvthe interview, 
provide him/her with a script, practice your presentati6n,;6tc.). If you are 
unfamiliar with audiotape equipment, you may need to have someone else 
tape your presentation. ' - 



/ ■ 

Present your audiotaped program to a group of one to thfee peers. These 
peers will serve two functions: (1) they will act as an aOdience for your 
presentation, and (2) they will evaluate youf performance. If peers are not 
available to you, you may present your program to your resource person. 



Multiple copies of the Radio Presentation Checklist are provided in this 
learning experience. Give a copy to each peer or to your resource person 
before playing the audiotape in order to ensure that each knows what to^ 
look for in your presentation. However, indicate that during the presenta- 
tion, all attention is to be directed toward the audiotaped program, and that 
the checklists are to be completed after the presentation is finished. 
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RADIO PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions^ Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- oate 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A h^x^ 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The radio presentation: 

1. began with introductory remarks that captured the 
tion » 

2. maintained a pace which held audience interest .., 

3. appeared to be rehears^b because speaker(s) soun 
in the role(s) . , ; . . — — 

4. was presented withiin prescribed time limits 

^ 5. was uncomplicated and easy to. follow — 



ers 



7. was of benefit to the comm^inity 



8. was an accurate reflection of activities in t)ie vocational program 



• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


d 






□ 




□ 


. □ 


□ 




LEVELOF PERFORIWIANCE: All items must receive FLfLL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to ct)mplete in order tp reach competency in the weak area{s). . 
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RADIO PRESENTATION CHECKLlkl 

Directions: Place an X in the r^O, PARTIAL, or FULU box to indicate th^t * . ' ^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, ' : \ 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Rt^npurce person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



ThcHradlo presentation: 

1. began with introduct( 
tion 



A 

2. maintained a pace which held audience interest 

V 



in theTole(s) 

4. was presented within prescribed time limits 
5., was uncomplicated and easy to follow 



ers ; 

7. was of benefit to the community : 

8. was an accurate reflection of activities in the vocational program 



• □ 


□ □ ;i 




□ 


□ □ 1 






□ □! 


B 




□ Di 


mi 


□ 


□ □ % 


m 




□ da 


Q 


□ 


□ a ' 




, □ 


□ □ 


0- 



i LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher n^eds to complete in order to Wach competency in the weak area(3). 
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RADIO PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



lMrdCtlon»: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following perfomriance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 



tp execute, place an X in the N/A box. ' R«ourc« person 



/ LeVeL of PERFORMANCE^ 



.The radio pmsenta^on: ,^ $ 3f^) 

1. began wi(h introductory remarks that captured the listener's atten- i — i i — i i i m^^, 

tion , ••• I I I — 1 I — ' 

□ "□ □ ilf ■ 



2. 'maintained a pace which held audience interest 

3. appeared to be rehearsed because speaker (s) sounded comfortable i — i i — i rri mmif 
intherole(s) - r:^-^^^ I— I I— I I— ' |S 

^. f.,^^ , - . ! ' — ' — ' 

5. was uncomplicated and easy to follow . .^ . 

6. was presented so that its purpose was quickly identifiable by listen- I — I rn I I ^f^- 

©''S ; ' * 

■ □■□■□r 



J 7. was of benefit to the community ( — I I — i I — I . 

8. was an accurate reflection of activities in the vocatio<%al program . □ .□□ill ; 

LEVELOP PERFORIWIANCE: All itert^must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If arty item receives a NO, or , 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meetto determine what acJdtTiDnaj activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). ' , 
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■ Optional 
A Activity ■ 



For further information on how to prepare- ra«lio presentations, you may 
wish to read Bagin, Grazian, and Harrison, School Communications Ideas 
that Work: A Public R/lations Handbook for School Officials, pp. 118-1 27. 



m Optional J 
Activity ^ 



You may wish to arrange through your Resource persorrto visit a loc^l radio 
station. During your visit, you could meet with the station's program plan- 
ners to discuss techniques for planning and preparinapre'sentations. You 
may also discuss any ideas you may have for fufu7e presentatrons to 
promote a vocational program. If possible, you may wish to observe an 
actual presentation being broadcast at the station. v ' 



Learning Experience lit 



OVERVIEW 




rT5 




^^^^m^^ Yoti will JDe selectins a feature.of y<>Mtibna! ptptirgm jhatn«^^^ 



=iSMctWr&i.i^- V Yoawfll bedeveloping acomptetepten an(Jscrlirtf<ft,th^te%^!ii<l^ 





Your competency in developing a plan and 8p|ffiif6f.*^^^^ presenta-^ , 
tion vyill be evaliiatedby your resource per$brf;;uslng.the Planning Checkt 
^ll$t: Television, |>p. 41 -42, . ; . 



You will be videotaping your television^presentation. 




^ypiir resource person 



groiip^f ^eera, or to 
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Select a feature of a vocational program with which you are familiar that 
could be jDromoted or explained through a television presentation. 



Prepare a complete plan and script for thd pr63eVitation. Your plsin should 
specify— , • ' 

• thQ purpose of. your presentation' ^ ' ^ - 

• the audience you would wis^^^ to reach i>/ith your message ' ^ 
% the type of television programming you would use (commei^cial or 

^educational televisio'n; public service or commercial time) - .i'^^^s^ 

• the type of presentation you would use (30-8econd spot. S^minute ^ 
interview, panej^^tiscussion, derponstration, etc.) ^ 

Your script should be complete, and correctlyedited and typed. 



After yoU have prepared, your plan and si:ript, arrange to have your re- 
source person review^and evaluate your work. Give him/her the Planning 
•Checklist: Television, pp. 41-42. to u^ in evaluating your work. 



-4 
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PLANNING CHECKUST: TELEVISION 

DIrtctioits: Place an X in the YES or NO box to indicate Whether 
each item was performed successfully. 



1 



Date 



f Resource Person 



Yes 

in planning thW^elevl8ioni)resentatlon, the teacher: li^^i i 

1. selected a feature that could be appropriately presented on television 

2. identified the target audfence for the message '^^^ 

3. selected a typeof television programming appropriate to the message and audienqe '4|3| 
selected ' ^gj 

4. selected a type of presentation appropriate to the message, audience, and type of If^S 
programming selected ^ : . . . .^^^ 

5. selected simple, attractive, and forceful visual material ^ , 

6. prepared an equipment list " I^^i 

7. planned movements and position of participants, visuals, props 

8. prepared the presentation according to the following standards: ff^? 

a. clear and concisei^sentence structure . . ^ Il^i 

b^ only one subject presented ^^^S 

c. informative . .-r : *. - ii^i 

d. -langu^e understandable to th^ average viewer 

9. prepared a script which met the following standards: ll^l' 
af. double- or triple-spaced copy \ 

b. copy on only one side of paper tt^lSi 

■ c. script writer completely identified ^Mfe 

d. program briefly described 'P^l^ 

e. dates of broadcast stated : I'tisJf 

f. space allowed for director's notes, video description, and audio description . . . ||^^ 

g. copy supports video materials . . . v 'W^'& 

t t ' ^ ^^^^ 

h. correct number of words for the length oi time given for the program or an- 

nou ncement Sf^ll: 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
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LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: AH items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO response, 
review the material inttie information sheet, Planning and Presenting Television and Radio Presenta- 
tions, pp. 6-18, revise your plan accordingly, or check with your resource perspn if necessary. 




Based on your plans, make any necessary' preparations for videotaping 
your presentation, and then videotape your program (e.g., if you have 
planned a demonstration, you will need to locate the necessary materials 
ifor your presentation, practice your demonstration, etc.). If you are giving 
the presentation yourself, you will need technical assistance in operating 
the videotape equipment. ^ ^ « 




Present your videotaped program to a group of one to three peers. These 
peers will serve two functions: (1) they will act as an audience for your 
presentation, and (2) they will evaluate your performance. If peers are not 
available to you, you may present your prd^ram to your resource person. 




Multiple copies of the^Television Presentation Checklist are provided in 
this learning experience. Giv^ a copy to each peer or to your resource* 
person before playing the videotape in order to^iensure that each knows 
what to look for In your presentation. However, indicate that during the 
presentatipn, all attention is to be directed toward the Videotaped program, 
and that the checklists are to be completed after the presentation is 
finished. . ♦ . • * 
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TELEVISION PftESENTATION CHECKLIST 



DIrectiont: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not acQomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because.of special cir- 
cumstances; a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Name 


* ) 




Date 







LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 




□ 



The television presentation: \ . y ^S^^T 

Ljbegan with introductory remarks that captured the viewer's atten- r— j ||S 

' tion 

2. maintained a pace which held audience interest . / ^ I — I L-^ 

3. appeared to be rehearsed because speaRer(s) seemed comfortable, i i i 
intherole(s) > — ' M 

n R 

4. was presented within prescribed time limits , — i — .1 — i 

5. was uncomplicated and easy to follow t — I t^— I 

6. included the use of visuals that were simple, attractive, and easy to j— j |— | 
see »....•«••«••.• ' * 

7. included the use of visuals that supported the audio portion of the i — i j i 
presentation I — ' ' — ' 

8. incluj^^rf^e use of real objects whenever p^sible — □.□ 

9. Was^resented so that its purpose was quickly identifiable by view- j— j 
ers » m « } ' 

10. was an accurate refleclon of activities in vocational education . 

11. was of benefit to the C(|himunity 1—1 D 

12. was not marred /)y "delld" visuals'. . . : , > D 

i 4 n n 

13. was given on a set tha was simple and organized I — J I — I ^^.^ 

. The participants: / ' V ^ □ □ » 

14. looked at the damera I — I L_l i — I ll-J.v > 

15. used gestures^that were performed occasidnally and deli^^tely 

44'' 

o •" 43 . • ' 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 



LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
f PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
thB teacher needs to complete inN^rder to.reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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TELEVISION PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

t each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- o«ta 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, jor impossible 
to execute, place an X in the^/A bo)t> 



R«90urc« Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The televisi^iifgrepeifitation:' 

^ J^e§ans$riMtn intr^dilctory rerfiarks th'at captured the viewer's atten- 

'""^^'^ion '. V , 

2. maintained apace which held audience interest 



3. appeared to be rehearsed because speliker(s) seemed comfortable 
in the role(s) 



4. was presented within prescribed time limits 

« 

. 5. was uncomplicated and easy to follow 



6. included the use of visuals th^t were sijnple, attractive, and easy to 
see ...'^ 

7. included the use of visuals that supported the audio,portion of the 
presentation " !^ ^ 

8. included the use of real objects whenever possible ^. 



9. was presented so that its purpose was quickly ic^ntifiable by view- 



10. was an accurate reflection of activities in vocational education . . 

11. was of benefit-to the community — 



12. was not-marred by "deaci^visuals ."^ ...... 

13. was given on a set that was simple and organized 
The participants: 

14. looked at the camera 



□ 
□ 



15. used gestures that were performed occasionally and deliberately 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ •□ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



P □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □. 

□ □ 
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LEVEL OP PERFORMANCE: All items mustreceivdif ULL. or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
RARTlALresponse. the teacher and resource perscrn should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to corhplete in brder to reach competency in the weak areafs). 
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TELEVISION PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that v 

each of thejrollowing performance components was not accomplished, 

partially^acpomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- D.tt 

cumstances. a perfonnarice component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, pjace an X in the N/A box. RMourc/ptrMo^ 



OF PERFORMANCE 



The television presentation: 

1. began with introductory remarks that gaptured the viewer's atten- | — i 
tion ; I — I 

2. maintained a pace which held audience interest D 

3. appeared to be rehearsed because speaker<S) seemed comfortable i — i 
in the roie(s) • I — ' 

n 

4. was pres^iAd within prescribed time limits . : I — I 

^ n 

5. was uncomplicated and easy to follow ; . . .\ i — i 

6. included the use of visuals that were simple, attractive, and easy to | — i 
see — • I — ' 

7/ included the use of visuals that supported the audio portion of the | — i 
presentation '■ . ■ — • ' — ' 

8. included the use of f-eal objects whenever possible — * D 

9. was presented so that its purposfi was quickly identifiable by vi'ew^lfe— i 
ers I-^ 

10 was an accurate reflection of activities in vocational education . . D 

n 

11. was of benefit to the community L_J 

n 

42. was not marred by "dead" visuals I — I 

n 

13, was given on a sQt that was simple and organized . . * . L-J 

The participants: I I 

14, looked at the camera . . ^ ' — ' 

15, used jlJestures that were performed occasi.onally and deliberately LU 




□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ B 

□ □ 

□ D 

□ □ 




is 



•LEVELOF PERn)RMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item jBceives a NO, or 
PARTIAL r6sp^nse,theteacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 



Optional 
Activity 



For further information on h^w to prepare televisipn presentations, you> 
may wish to read Bagin, Grazian. and Harrison, School Communications 
Ideas that Work: A Public Relations Haadbdlok for School ^Officials, pp. 
118-127. ^ . ^ 




You may wish to arrange through your resource person to visit a* local 
television station. During your visit, you could meet^ith the station's 
program planners to discuss techniques for planning and preparing pre-' 
se>^tions. You may also discuss'any icleasyou may have for future presen- 
tatiohs to promote a vocational program. If possible, you may wish to 
observe an actual presentation being broadcast at the station. 
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learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



Terminal 
Objective 




1/ taclip tiriSaentatlon coficemlog yp'uryowtlj 

mom^ through ••'^to^oJl^^^S^^ 
buirements,anaiKocedures%prer"'«'**^-' 

• 86lfe<^tlng ahd/brpreparfnliy^^ 
rahearsiogthepres^tatfoj;^^ 

actions; (in Writlrtgi" on tapef^ thtJwgh«;1oglKto 




from your vocational :P?J>g^^X^^^ 
medium. • .. - ■ .."Z^^^^^^^^^^ 

ir? t^te?teahvortd #uatlom^ou^ 
servica director at thfl^statlqn^wiirjTO^^^ 

;onftln:ypur.^re^yo>ira|^^ 
(ibmpfetethe mddule,H6weven^ 
:nitywh|c|tallpmyoutp|linand^^^ 

- : ; -'-'^vl^aJJ^^^^^^S 

/ ' Arran^h advance to have^your mm^^^^^ 
other documentatrpffi and ob8eTye/lij»te«^<||f 

^"^rtbtafcompetenicywHJibea^^ 
Tiabher t*erfbrmaoce As^meht^^fi 



J|^Uj^6rth(S^5cfterra^ 



^^^;e&|T^r<idtojKe^ 



•For a definition of "actual school situation, see the- inside back cover 
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I TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Arrange for Television arid Radio Presentations Concerning Your Vocationai Program {(^ 6) 




Name 



Dira<itloiis: Infticate the ievei of the teacher's accompiishment by placing 

anX in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading.' Date 

-If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable^ or impossibie to eKecute^,.ptace ^n X in the N/A box. Resource Person 




V 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



/ •/ 



When. planping the presentation, the teacher: 

1. identifiedthepurposeofthe presentation before contact- i — i [—1 | — 1 
ing the station personnel .. ri. . — — . I — I I — I I— J I — I 

2. chose a subject that was in the pu rvice o 



3. chose a subject that was uncomplicated and 
convey : "... 

4. identified the target audiemce ^ >. . . 

" 6. chose a type of presentation that was within the bounds 
of the school's financial rejsources - . / 

6. chose a type of presentation which could best relate the 
purpose and objective of the program 

7. chosethe medium vOhlch would best convey the message 

8. identified any public se<vice broadcasting opportunities 

9» contacted station personnel at least four weeksTbefore 
ideal air time /■ • 

10. obtained information on correct procedures arad tech- 
niques for presenting the presentation — . 

.11. invob^kJ students and/or peefs in tKe preparation as 
appropriate v. 

12. involved peers, students, and/or community resource 
persons in presenting the program as appropriate — 



,rn*d-XI □ □ □ 
e asyto^ g g g 

□ □ □ □! 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □HQ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 
□ ' □ □ □ 

□ '□D.b 

□ □ □ □ 



The scfript met the following general guidelines: * ' 

13. deiflned the purpose of the presentation so that it was | — 1 1 — 1 1 — | 1 — 1 
quickly identifiable by all listeners 'I — I I — I Ld' I — I' 

14. written within thb station's approved format ^ . ' . . □ □ □ □ 
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15. written in conversational sentences ^ Q ' CH D ED 

16. lively and interesting ' I I 'I I PI 

17. correctnumberofwordsperminuteforthelehgthof time i — i i — i i — i i — i 
given the presentation | [ \ | | | | | 

18. erectly edited fl Fl Fl PI 



m 



19. 'submitted about 10 days before air time 

Whan including visuals In the television script, the teacher: 

20. supported visuals with an appropriate dialogue 

21. prepared an equipment list ' 



□ □ □□ 

D a □ □, 



22. plotted the position and movements of participants, vi- ' i — i i — i r-^\ i — i 
suals, and props | j LJ | | | | 

23. prepared ^Ymple clear visuals 1 . . . f EH O d O 

24. indOded real objects whenever possible D I ] [~l I | 

Program participants were rehearsed to the ei^tent that: 

, 25. they seemed comfortable in their roles 7,,,C. 



26* they made^bie^resentation within the prescribed time 
limits 

Whai^ presenting the television presentation, participantsr 

27. looked at the camera 



□ □ p □ I 

□ □□PI 
p P'pp 

28. performed oocasional and deliberate gestures . . . .EH "'^EZl CH EH 

p ppD 

p p P'P 



29/utllized visuals effectively as p^rt of thfe scene . . . . 
30. spoke in an interesting and conversational manner' . 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, QOOD, or EJ<CELLENT responses. If any item 
rjeceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resourqe person should meet to determine 
^ .^what additional activities the teacher needs -to complete in order to reacfi' competency \h the weak 
" arBa(s). ' , . . . , j| . - ' 
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I ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



43 



Organization 

'Each fnodule is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important.to* teach- 
. \ng success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, so(ne providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enabl^ you 1o achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final leamin g expe^rience. The final ekp^n&nce 
in eacti nrodule always requfres you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher^^ 

Procedures 

Modules are^designed to allow you,to individualize your' 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills ^hich you do not already pos-. 
SQSS. Similarly, you need not complete anyjearning ex- 
perience within a module if you already- have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overvfews pre- - 
^.peding each learning experience, and (4) the final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- , 
petencies with the Information you, have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decision^: 
• that you do not have the coijpetencies indice 
and shpuld complete the entire module^ 
' ♦ • that you are competent in one or more of the en^ 



Terminology ^ ^ 

Actual Sctioot SituatloiK .\ refers to" 9 station irt 

* which yjou are actually working with, and responsible 
fon, secondary or post-second arv vocational students irt 
a real scfioot. An intern, a^ student teacher, or an in-, 
service teacherwou'ld be functioning in an actual school . 
situation. If you 60 not have access to an actual school 
situation wjben you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the.nipduleuptot|ie final learning experience. You ^ 
would then do tt^e final learning experience later; i.e., 

, when you have access to an actual school situation.. 

'^Attemate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device^^wtlTch ^may substituta^r jrequired 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. ^ 
Occupational Specialty . . , refers to a specific area pf 

^preparation within a)vocational service area (e.g.', the 

"service area Trade and Industrial Education incIiKies 

^ occupational specialties -^such tfs automobile me- 
chanics, "welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers to' an ^tem > 
wt)ich is not required, but whij^is designed to supple- 

^ment and enrich the required items In a learning experi- 
ence. , 

Resource Person . refers to the person in charge of 
your educat'^nal program; the professor, instructor, 4 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/'^' 
classroom teacher who fs guiding you in taking this 
module- * 

fent . . . refers to the person who is enrolled arv^y^ 



abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- J^j^i 

and ^hus can omit that (those) learn inq^^rTeceiving instruction In a secondary or post*secondary 



. perience 
experience(s) 



• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete th^ fi|fil learning experience in 
order to "test 6ut" » ' 

• that* the module is inappropriWio your needs at 
this time * | 

When you are ready to take the final liarning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, rjiSKe^he 
necessary arraiigements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the fin^l e)^er1ence^^cessfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrar^g^iltlo re^ 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (ftp review) previous 
sections^ oj the modulrf"or other relatecf activities 
sugfi^wed by your resourcetp^on before attempting t6 
repeat the final experience! ^ 
Options for recycling- are also available in each of the 
learning experiences- preceding the fiqal experience.- 
Any time you do^ot meet Jbe minimum Ibygl of perfor- 
mance required to meet an bbjective/you and^our re- 
sburce person may meet to selectaptivities to' help you 
reach competency. This;jCOuld' i^wolve (l)vcompleting 
/parts of; the- rnodiile'p (2) repeating 

aclivitfes; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own fearning experience; or 
(5) completing some^ther activity suggested by you or 
•your resource 4^rson. * \ 



\\ educational institution. 



Vocational Service Area . . ./eferstoamajorvocational . 
field: agriculturgFT^ucation, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health ocqupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, induSW^arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and indu^rial edu-^ 
cation, 



You or theTMicher . 

ingvthe module. 



refers io the person.who is tak* 



Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

M/A . . . The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation. 

None . . . Na attempt was m&de to' meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. ^ » . 
Poor. . ^The teacher is unaWe to. perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perfornc^ it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perform thre skill in ^n 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it. 
Good . . . The teacher is'able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner. 

Excellent. . . The teacher isable to perform thi^ skill irl^a 
very^effectlve^^natmer ' 
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Titles of The 
Performance* 



liter's - I 
bsed Teacher Education IVIoduies 



Pcopvtt for « bommunity Survey 
Conduct a Commimity Survey 
l^aport the Rhdingsof i^PommMnity Survey 
Org«f)ize wn Oocupitlorjal Advisory CommHtee 
M«ilf>tain an Occupational^Advisory Committee 
Develop Program Qoals aryd Ot>)ecttve8 
Conduct art Occupflbonal Analysis / 
Develop a Course of Stu^\ 
Develop Long^Unge Progrinr Plans 
Conduct a Student Foltow-Up Study " 
Evaluate Your Vocational Program 



Art 
A-2 
A-3* 
A-4 
A-5 

M 
A-10 

Ar-11 

Category B: InatnidiofMil Planiiing I 

&-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
&-2 Develop Student Performancb Objectives 
B-3 - Ptv;sk>p a Unit of Instruction) 

Develop^esson Plan 
&-5 Select SiSent Instructional Materials 
B-6 Prepare lfacher*Made Instructional Materials 

Category C: Inetructional Execution 

C-J, Direct Field Trips 

' Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

Emplov Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box 

Tecnniques 
Direct Students in Instructing. Other Students 
€mpioy Simulation Techniqu<rs ' 
Guide Student Study ^ 
Direct Student Laboratory Ex ^erience 
Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summarize a Lesson 

Employ Oral Queationirig Tec iniques ^ 
Employ Reinforcement ^hnl ques 
^ Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable learners 
Present an HlustratedTalk [ ^ 
Demonstrate a Manipulative SkIII 
onstrate a Coribept or Principle 
" ualize Instruction ' \ " ^ \ 

Team Teaching Approach 
Use Su^l^ect Matter Experts to Present Infgrmation 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
Present Information with Modef^, Real Objects, arxi Flannel 

Boards j 
Present InfOrmatk^n with Ovei 
Present Infonmatlon with Filmi 
Present Information with RJn^s 
Present Infomnation with Audio 
Present Infbnnation with Tel 
Employ Programmed Instructioi 
PrM^nt Ipfonnatlon with the Cl/ali(board and Rip Chart 

CHgo iy D: mtfeniclioiMl EvakurtloA 

D-1 Establish Studem Performance Criteria 
Assess Student Performance: knowledge 
Assess Student Performance:iAttitud^ 
Assess Student P^rformancev Skills 
Determine student Grades* 
Evaluate Youf^ Instructional Effectiveness * 

C ateQory Es htetnictfoiMrt ManaymeHt 

' Project Instructional BigMurce Needs 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
b-3 Anrange for Improvement of Your Vocattonal Facilities 
B-4 Maintain a Rllng'^Sy^em ^ 



C-2 

C^ 

C-4 
C-5 
C-6 
C-7 
C^ 
C-9 
C-10 
C-11 
C-12 
X>-13 
C-14 
C-15 
C-1 
C-17 
C-18 
• C-19 
C-20 
C-21 
C-22 

C-23 
,C-24 
0-25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-28 
0-29 



D-2 
P-3 

D-5 
D-6 




I and Opaque Materials 
\ and Slides. 

lOrdings * ^ 

and VMeotaped Materials 



I 



E--5 Provide for StudenI Safety 

E-^ Provide fdr the BrkW Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the V:>catbnal Laboratory 

E--9 Manage the Vocaticjnal Laboratory 

Category F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal DataOollection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Confei^en^ to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Studentsin Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Category Q: ^^hool^ommunlty Relationa 

G-1 DevebpaSchooK^ommunity Relations Plan for Your Vocational 

Program c 
G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Yoijr Vbcational Program 
G-3 Devek>p Brochures to Promote Your Votftional Program 
Q-4 Prepare Displays to Rvemote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocattonal 

Program * . • ' 

6-6 Arrange for TelevisSop and Radio Presentations Concerning Ybur 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House ' • ' 
G-8 Work with Membere of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program ^ 

Category H: Student Vocationai Organization* 

H-7I Develop fL Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vbcatiof^al 

^ Organ izatioris * 
H-2 Establish a Sti|dent Vbcational Organization 
H-p Prepare Student .Vocattonal Organization Memt)ers for 

Leadership -Roles' 
H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Devek>ping 

and Rnancing a Yearly Program of Activities 
- H-5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organizatton 
H-6 QuMePartfc;ipatk>n in Student Vocatk>nalOrganlzatk)n Contests 
Category I: Profeaelonal Rote and ioevelopment 
1-1 : KeepkUp-to-Oate ProfesslonafTy 
1-2 Serve Tour Teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
1-4 Serve the School and Community 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Expp rfcfnces for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

CategcAry J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Establish Gukielines for Your Cooperative Vocattonal Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers; and Temfiirfiattons of Co-Op 
Students 

Enroll Students in Your CoOp Prograrn 
Secure Training Stattons for Your Co-Op Program ' 
Place Co-Op Studentsin the Job ' 
Devetop ^ Training Ability of On-the^b Instructors 
CoordinltoOn*the>iob Instruction 
Evaluate CoOp Students' On-the-Job Perfbrman^ 
Prepare for Students' Relaited Instruction ^ 
Supervise an Emptoyer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event 

RCLATID PUBUCATIOHS 

Student Gukle to Using Performance-Based Teacher Educatton 

Materials . \ ' ^ f 

Resource Person Ofukie to Using PerfbrmaDCSitBased Teacher' 

Educatton Materials ' v ^ 

Gukle to the I mp4en[ientatlon of Perfbrmance*Bas^ Teacher Ed ucatk>n 
PerfOrrrHmce-Based^Teacher Educatton: 

.The State of the Art (aeneral Educatton and Vocational Education 



n 

J-5 
J— 6,1 
J-7 
i-8 
J-9 
J-10 



^ For information ragarding av»ll«bNlty and prlcM of thasa matarlals contact—- 



American AaaociMon for Vbcatlonat Inatmctkmal Matarlaia 
120 Engi/)aaring Cantor e Univeralty of Qaorgia e Athans, Qaorgia 30802 e (404) 542^2586 



